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4 THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

conviction, knowing that he has reached his stable opinions, not by 
refusing to examine the evidence, but by fearlessly, and as often as 
necessary, facing the evidence. 



EXPLORATION IN ANCIENT RUINS 

There would seem to be great attraction in work of this kind for 
the student of the Bible. He is in any case immensely interested in 
the results of such explorations. The incentive to undertake such 
work grows with the years. Never before in the history of explora- 
tion has expectation been so high. The past, which has furnished 
such wonderful treasures as the Hammurabi code of laws, one of the 
most recent finds, furnishes an unquestionable basis for such expec- 
tations. There will, of course, be many disappointments, and long 
years may elapse without the discovery of anything of great impor- 
tance; but a civilization which has yielded treasures of so rich a char- 
acter must have treasures still more precious to disclose. And yet, 
what is the advantage of it all? Is it actual interest in this great 
field of work that impels us, or are we merely stirred by curiosity to 
discover something that others do not know or have ? Is it the inter- 
est of the archaeologist which leads men to risk even life in order, if 
possible, to secure these great monuments of a past antiquity ? It is 
probably true that in the majority of cases the underlying feeling 
which prompts this almost abnormal interest is that which concerns 
religion and the Bible. These lands in which men are digging are 
the countries in which the scenes of Bible history were enacted, or 
countries with which the chosen family of old was brought into close 
relationship. These new finds are expected to corroborate the 
truth of the Holy Scriptures, or at all events to throw great light 
upon dark places in these Scriptures. This, at any rate, has been the 
experience in the past. The Old and New Testaments have received 
important contributions to their full meaning, their strength, and 
their everlasting character by the results of exploration. Some 
things have come to light which seem to contradict the Scripture 
narratives; but when a true interpretation has been found of these 
facts and of the Scripture statement, both stand out stronger and 
more illumining. The annual income from an investment of 
$10,000,000 could be used advantageously during the next quarter 
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of a century on work of this character. We may not forget that all 
such work will be attended with greater and greater difficulty as the 
years pass. Whose horizon is not broadened by the very contempla- 
tion of the possibilities ? 



THE OUTLOOK IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

As at the beginning of the new year we look out over the field with 
which the Biblical World is especially concerned— that of religious 
education in general, and of biblical study in particular — there are 
many things to give encouragement. That the problem of the 
Sunday school is receiving the earnest attention of many minds is 
attested, in the first place, by the books that have appeared within 
about a year. Of these it will suffice to name Mead's Modem 
Methods of Sunday School Work, Haslett's The Pedagogical Bible 
School, and Pease's Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. Per- 
haps even more significant are the organized and systematic 
efforts that are making for the training of teachers for the Sunday 
school. It is hardly too much to say that this whole problem has 
been raised to a distinctly higher educational level than anything 
that has hitherto been attained. Not to speak of numerous steps 
of progress that have been made in other parts of the country, in 
the city of New York alone no less than three schools of high educa- 
tional rank are now providing systematic instruction in training for 
Sunday-school teachers — the Union Theological Seminary, the 
Teachers College of Columbia University, and the Bible Teachers' 
Training School under the presidency of Dr. W. W. White. With 
the same purpose which these schools have in view, several teacher- 
training courses by correspondence have been inaugurated within the 
year, notably those of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
and those offered by the Sunday School Times, under the instruction 
of Professor Martin Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
If to these efforts we add the adoption of a standard curriculum by 
the Western Sunday-School Commission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the publication within the year of several books for use 
in the Sunday school upon distinctly higher educational ideals than 
have hitherto usually controlled in the production of such literature, 



